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ABSTRACT 

Whether the suburban schools districts surrounding 
Cleveland (Ohio) can be characterized as multicultural in terms of 
their policies, and, by implication, their practices, was studied 
through analysis of school district annual reports from 14 districts 
The percentage of minority students ranged from 1.9 percent in the 
Cuyahoga Heights district to 51.5 percent in Shaker Heights. Each 
district's report was examined for the existence of a defined 
multicultural policy; a policy for parent involvement; an 
instructional policy reflecting cultural sensitivity and equity in 
selection of textbooks, instructional materials, and instructional 
practices; and the degree to which school culture reflected the 
student body culture as measured by the comparison of student body 
composition and staff racial composition. None of the districts 
scored well on all the criteria, and only two scored well on more 
than one criterion. No school district among those studied could be 
said to have more than half embraced the ideals of multicultural 
education, cultural diversity, or pluralism. A list of 28 data 
sources is included. Appendix A presents the geographic distribution 
of the districts in table form. Appendix B contains a table of the 
evaluation schedule and a table of student and staff minority 
distributions. Appendix C lists 10 characteristics of the 
multicultural school. (SLD) 
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Int roducl ion 

[ . •• purpose to this study was to determine whether the 
subur.^.. i -hool districts surrounding the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
could be characterized as multicultural in terms of their policies 
and, by implication, their practices. A growing concern in the 
field of education is the issue of cultural diversity in the 
classroom. The students in the classroom represent a wide range of 
personal cultural backgrounds. Underlying our concern is the belief 
the culture shapes not only what we believe, but how we perceive. 
From that perspective the structure and practice in the classroom 
needs to be sensitive and responsive to the varying needs of the 
students based on their cultural backgrounds. To achieve this 
responsive posture the adoption of multicultural curriculum 
policies is necessary and appropriate. Policy is set, in the area 
studied, bv local Boards of Education under the leadership of the 
State Pcparlment of Education. The State Department of Education 
generally provides information and leadership in guiding the local 
Boards with compliance to state and federal law, but does not 
specify policy objectives in the areas of educational philosophy, 
curriculum philosophy, instructional philosophy, structure and 
c I a s s r o om practice. 

Krhirat ional philosophv, structure and practice expressed and 
used in th.> classroom are suhstantiailv affected by the policies 
adopted by the local Board of Education. Board policy establishes 
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the lanMuago of t ho parameters and orie^ntation adopted by the 
individual school and the classroom teacher: practice, however, mav 
differ substantially. Through review and analysis of pubi;shed 
policies of Boards of Education it is possible to define whether or 
not a district can be classified as multicultural, and bv 
inference, whether the individual school and classroom are 
mu 1 1 i cu 1 t ura 1 . 

Related Literature 

Where do we look for the leadership to transform our schools^ 
Will it come from the community,, teachers, students, 
administration, boards of education, state government, or the 
federal government^ Perhaps the best answer is from them all, in 
varying degrees at various times. This is not an attempt to beg the 
question, but rather an overview based on several readings. 

Michael G. Fullan (1) describes eight variables that most 
enhance change process in the local school district, central to 
them is an "active and strong leadership on both the school and 
d i St r i fM 1 (n'o 1 s . " 

Milbrev W. McLaughlin (2) makes the point that even when there 
is opposition on individual and institutional levels change can 
come abo.:t through policy revision bv entities on the policy making 
levels, such as school boards, such change must take local 
renditions and variables into account. Nevertheless change can be 
initiated on the polirv Invcl. "Title f mandated 1 nca 1 evaluation 
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of compensatory projects supported through the program: 
additionany, it required parental involvement ... Both mandates were 
initially greeted ..ith objection by local educators. Once the 
regulatory thumb of the federal mandate and oversight were 
released, parental -involvement essentially came to and end in all 
hut a few districts that had reason to value it." 

"[However 1 local evaluation continued even after locals no 
longer had to evaluate their ef fort s .. .most districts that 
continued a strong evaluation effort did so because they found it 
useful, originally resisted as an intrusion on local autonomy and a 
vMste of time and money, eva 1 ua t i on . . . gradua 1 1 v became viewed as 
impor t ant . " 

"The observation that belief can follow practice is 
important. ..The Change Agent study's cone lus ion . . . t ha t policy 
attempting to change people or practice in ways they were not 
motivated to change were apt to be futile... was overstated. 

H.S. Bhola (3) asserts that in terms of the contexts of 
n^ullicullural education, "It is clear that multicultural education 
has to be more than instruction or communication. An adequate model 
must also encompass policy concer ns . . . Such a model will. ..make 
connections between policy formulation and pedagogical choices." 

James Banks (4) developed ten characteristics of the 
Multicultural School (Appendix C) of which he included. "The Board 
of Education has a i-nlicy on multicultural education that it 



effect ivolv communioaled to ih, professional and support ,faff." 
And, "The for„,aU.„d curriculum reflects the experiences, cultures, 
»nd perspectives of a range of cultural and ethnic groups." And, 
"The school has an effective plan for the active involvement of 
parents in the school." .,nd lastlv, "The school culture and hidden 
curriculu,,, ,as evidenced hy the racial composition of the staff, 
bulletin boards, disciplinarv practices, reflect cultural and 
et hni c diversity, " 

Public schooling is an institution of the larger political and 
cultural organization of the population. Its intent is to prepare 
students to become participants in the economic and political 
operation of the society bv providin,. the students with appropriate 
sKills and knowledge. Vet acquisition of skills and knowledge is 
stronglv influenced bv the cultural background the students have 
internalized pr.or to entering the institution. It affects the 
student's perceptions, for example the ,„edium of instruction ,the 
'"-■-D or through issues such as field independence-dependence 
15). and what is important to learn, how one goes about learning 

"hat context knowledge is most accessible and what instructional 
practices will be most effective in learning. 

Leadership in developing multicultural curr.culum and 
instructional practices is most effective when ,hev are embraced 
-..i supported bv the district leadership as well as bv the teacher. 
'"■'"'-■•"■^ -"„„ls. su, , ,.,r successlu, programs must 
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he ti«U. r.oU,6 in the policy of the efteoled institution. Whether 
or not a particular school district has engaged and is actively 
developing a multicultural perspective to education can he measured 
hv reviewing the published policy of the school district's board of 
education. Review of these policies can provide insight into the 
degree and orientation of incorporation of mu 1 1 tcu 1 1 ur a 1 i s„, into 
classroom practice. 

Key Terms 
What is Culture? 
When discussing multicultural education as a perspective it is 
important to define certain terms; the most basic is the term 
culture. .^ definition commonly quoted was proposed by an early 
English anthropologist. Edward B. Tylor, in ,87,, in his book 
Pri.iri.o culture. He defined culture as. "that complex whole which 
i„.ludes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law. custom and any other 
..apabilit.es and habits acuired bv man as a member of society". An 
alternate definition was proposed by r.alph Linton, a noted American 
anthropologist who taught a, the University of Chicago, Columbia 
„„ivorsity and Vale. I,inton included a stress on interactivity, "A 
culture U the configuration of learned behavior and results of 

^ lomonic; are shared and transmitted by the 
behavior whose component elements are snareu 

members of a particular society". <6, The core of bo.h definitions 
U the central assumption the culture is acquired. Children arc 



born c-nUure-froe and culture is acqu i red' t hrough interartion with 
othor members and the institutions of the socieiv. 

In addition to defining culture it is important to realize 
that culture is a constantly changing system. It changes as the 
needs of the societv that generates it changes. Also, it. is 
interactive. It is not always useful or possible to pull out one 
aspect of culture, sav art or kinship, and view it in isolation to 
the rest of the culture. Further, cultural elements are not points, 
rather thev represent ranges of values. The range of acceptable 
values, iudgments or behaviors with regard to a particular issue 
varv from culture to culture. There is a sort of "Heisenberg 
Principle of Uncertainty" with regards to culture. Heisenberg was a 
German physicist who showed it is not possible to know both the 
position (static quality) of a body AND it's momentum (active 
quality) at the same time. Tn studying culture it is not possible 
to know what is acceptable at a point in time AND how the culture 
is changing at the same time. 

As this pertains to education, two issues come to the 
forefront. One. we can come to "knoW or be sensitive to the range 
of values possible that apply ,o various aspects of the educational 
experience. There v, i 1 I never be a point where vou can know how an 
individual applies or i n.^o r po r a t es their own culture. But we can 
<^ome K, he acquainted with the range ot possible acceptable 



behaviors that one person may use or with the range of possible 
ways of "doing" or "knowing" thai one person may employ. 

Two, cultures change. What is true now for a particular 
cultural group may not be true some time later, nor may it, 
necessarily, have been true at some time in the past. Culture is 
acquired through interaction. When cultures interact all are 
affected. (7) It might be language or art or a belief in the forces 
of the supernatural or whether there is a supernatural. Culture, in 
the context we are using it, is a human construction that reflects 
changirjg human needs and demands. 

In a recent article (March 4, 1992) in The Chronicle of Highcr 
Education Richard Perry of chair of St. Lawrence University 
Anthropology department wrote. "The very issues that engage the new 
multiculturists - the concept of culture, cultural relativism, the 
interpretation of other systems of thought, and so on - have been 

central to anthropology throughout this century But many of us 

lanthropologistsj are appalled at the reappearance of 19th-century 
concepts that were superseded - or should have been - generations 

ago (8) A perception seems to exist that cmpathetic grasp is 

attainable through short, vivid descriptions and insightful 
anecdotes depicting slices of life. 

"Thev I new mu 1 t i cu 1 1 ur i s t s 1 commonly confuse cultural 
rHativism with moral rel at i v i sm . . . . Cu 1 t ura 1 relativism does not, 
however, mean thai all human behavior merits approval. It onlv 



means that to understand what people do. it is more useful to ask 
whv they do it than to decide whether or not they should." 

"We should approach the studv of cultural diversitv as 
seriouslv as v.e would approach other fields of study, many of which 
are lar less complox anci fai- less important." 

What is Mult icui tural ism? 

In searching the current material on mul t i cu 1 t ura H sm or 
multicultural education one is struck bv the large bodies of 
literature published concerning Canadians. Australians, and the 
British, and the relative dearth of material published that 
concerns the American school svstem. 

As an -example, Australia's "problem" was with its non-English 
speaking immigrants from Italy. Lithuania, peoples from New 
Zealand, and the Aboriginal peoples of Australia. In 1982, Dr. 
Jerzv Zubrzycki. then a member of Australia's Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, described mul t i cu 1 t ura 1 i sm . Ho 

"lit I is not a survey of current social ai'rangement s but a 
model to b.. worked tov.ards - a vision of the future." (Australian 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 1982. p. 2) 

Three ideological principles of mu 1 1 i cu 1 t u r a 1 i sm that Brian 
Bullivant. an education professor at Monash University discussed 
were social cohesion, cultural identitv. and equal it v of 
opportunif V. (9) These basic structures were strengthened bv the 
official govnrnm.Mit (.olicv statement of the Australian government 
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as il concerned education. Published by the Australian Council on 
Population and Ethnic Affairs (ACPEA), the fourth principle was tho 
"equal responsibility for, commitment to, and participation in 
society. " 

Mult icul tural ism is an ideology of pluralism that favors equal 
sharing of the fruits of opportunity among members of different 
cultures. It is a model of recognizing the contributions and 
sacrifices of all immigrants, voluntary and involuntary, and native 
peoples throughout history. It is not a formula, but is a social 
and political movement that must always change in order tc be 
ef f ec t i ve . 

::>Gveral definitions for multicultural education have emerged. 
Indiana University professor, H.S. Bhola, defines it as ''an 
encounter between two people of different cultures having different 
historical identities. [It] assumes an educational philosophy of 
social reconstruct ionism - that education should directly influence 
society." (3) It is not an answer to the problem of lack of 
communication among the players in the educational arena, but a 
curriculum and a course of action to change the message that 
various groups are receiving from the schools. James A. Ranks wrote 
in a 1991 article. "Only a curriculum that reflects the collective 
r*xp(^r iences and interests of a wide range of groups is trulv in the 
national interest and consistent with the public good." (10) 
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James Banks and CHcmtv A. HvC.o.o. Banks doscrihn multicultural 
oducation as having at loast t hroo ma ior attributes or agendas. 1) 
an idoa that ail students - regardless of gender, social class, 
'ethnicity, race or cultural characteristics - have an equal 
opportunity to loam in s<:hool . 2) a reform movement that is trying 
to change the schools to provide the equal opportunity for 
learning, and 3) a process whose goal will never be fully realized, 
for multicultural education is an ideal to strive toward. (11) 

Methodology 

Sub j Oct s 

The subiects included in this study were suburban school 
districts in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, surrounding, but not including 
t.he Cleveland City School District. A list of thirty districts was 
prepared. Fourteen districts selected for investigation which 
represent four geographic locations of the suburbs of the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio: 1) far westside suburbs, 2) near westside suburbs, 
■n far eastside suburbs and 4) near eastside suburbs (Appendix A). 
The district size varied from 1.616 students enrolled in the 
Cuyahoga Heights School District to H A)(>1 students enrolled in the 
Lakewood School District (Table A). The Minority percentage of 
students ranged from 1 . Q% in Cuyahoga Heights to 51.5% in Shaker 
Height s (Table B) . 
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Instruments 

Data collected from each district was taken from tho published 
Annual Reports of the districts. Analysis of the level of 
multiculturaal a district could be characterized as was based on a 
checklist of four objective factors (Appendix D) derived from "Ten 
Characteristics of the Multicultural School" by James A. Banks 
(Appendix B). The criteria selected were the existence of 1) a 
multicultural policy in the Board of Educations Policy Handbook 
expressed in Philosophy of Education, Instructional Philosophy, or 
Curriculum Philosophy headings, 2) a policy for the involvement of 
parents and/or families in the instructional plan beyond parent - 
teacher conferences and di st r ict -parent communication with 
parents/families, 3) an instructional policy that reflects cultural 
sensitivity and equity in the selection of textbooks, instructional 
materials and instructional practices, and testing and assessment 
policy, and 4) the degree to which school culture reflects the 
student body culture as measured by the comparison of the student 
body racial composition and staff racial composition. 
Procedure 

Each of the fourteen districts Board of Education offices was 
visited and the Policy Handbook, kept by the Superintendent, 
reviewed. Policy Handbook is commonly divided in several sections, 
i.e. Administration, Business, Staff, Instruction and 
Cc.mmuni1y/P.r-Pnt Relations. Attention was paid to policy 
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pert.ainin^ to instruction with regard to philosophy of education, 
curriculum policy » instructional policy and assessment policy. In 
addition, sections pertinent to community/parent relations were 
reviewed to assess the district's policy orientation toward parent 
involvement and relations. Policy was typically formulated usitig 
vSchool Volunteers and Community Resources as ca t chphrases , 
Each school was then rated on a scale of 0 - 2 on the 
checklist for the presence or absence of policies and racial 
composition as described previously. 

A score of 0 = complete lack of the mention or 
recognition of cultural diversity, no policy. 

A score of 1 = reoognit ion of cul tural 
variability, policy language vague. 

A score of 2 = recognition of cultural 
variability, explicit policy language . 



Assumpt ions 

It is assumed that the presence or absence of policies are 
indicative of the overall educational philosophy orientation. 
Further it is assumed that policy as expressed and published by a 
Board of Education establishes the upper limit of practice by 
individual school personnel. This approach is grounded in "The Rand 
Change Agent Study Revisited: Macro Perspectives and Micro 
Realities" by Mr^^aughlin and in "Change Processes in Secondary 
Schools" by Kullan, in which the need for strong, active leadership 
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on the part of policy making entities was discussed. Analysis is 
limited to an examination at the district level and any inferences 
to units of analysis below that level must be treated with great 
caution. However, it is also believed that whether or not a 
district has embraced a Multicultural perspective can be validly 
assessed by examining published policy. 
Analysi s 

None of the school districts scored well on all the criteria, 
and only two scored on more than one criteria, (see Appendix B) 
There was a discernible range, from districts that exhibited no 
recognition of culture to districts with active research and study 
programs. The extremes of the results are the easiest to 
understand. Either a school district has not engaged the issue of 
cultural diversity in its policy or it is attempting to set policy 
and execute programs that are directly related to it. 

The strongest cultural diversity statement was made by South 
Eucl id-Lyndhurst it is, "We believe that the enrichment provided by 
our diverse backgrounds -- racial, ethnic, religious, social, 
economic, and political -- should be emphasized through programs 
which foster positive human relations and appreciat ion of our 
mul t i-cul tura I environment In spite of its apparent strength 
attention must be draw to the section "...should be emphasized...". 
The use of a conditional verbiage weakens the statement and 
possibly the commitment. Oth(M- policies statements by the same 
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^oorcl s.a.od ,n „ir,„.,. „.uve verbiage, in „aru,u„an ,ho.. 

"Mch doa, with concr,,,.,, „„a„U, alive cutcc.es. I, is „„,,ed tha, 
South Euclld-,.y„dh„rs,. is the only school dist.iet ns. the word 
-ulticultural and , „o onlv on. to plaoe it., s.at^ont Us 
philosophy of education. 

Tho second school disfic, that indicated a co™„it»ent to the 
of cltut-al diversity was Solon. Though there was nothing 
■1.r<-:t in their policy statements, they have included in their 
"Kive year strategic Plan" a specific goal: Cultural Diversity "We 
wn, develop and i.plcnient plans to meet the emerging social and 
cultural needs of our students." What shape the program will taVe 
remains to be seen. Wha, is hopeful is that they have engaged the 
issue in direct language. Follow-up will determine in what 
orientation and to what depth il is pursued. 

Lakewood City School District has mandated al, students take a 
class titled "Cloba, Cultures and History". The course falls under 
the social studies curriculum, as such the issue of cultural 
diversity has been divorced from the overall curriculum and 
Philcsophy of the district. While the goals expressed in , he 
.M..-ricu,un, guide arc laudable their separation from the general 
curriculum may indicate a continuation of the past policies of 
accommodation and appea.semen, that emerged in the ,960's and 70's. 

nve .school districts are "in the middle". They are Bedford 
»rec,<syn,e-l.roadvie„ Heights. Cuyahoga Heights, .uCid and Orange 
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school districts. Their mention of culture was in the inMructional 
„ curriculum policy sections. Again the statement is couched rn 
the conditional verbiage. It states that the curriculum "should 
present in context the accomplishments and contributions of all 
races and cultures, including the int ercultura 1 nature of our 
ci.res, our country and our »orld." But what does in context mean' 
There ,s to litUe definition of intention in this sta,ement. The 
uniformity with which it is embraced suggests that it is more of a 
poHUcal statement than a commitment to cultural equity and 

reconst ruct ionism. 

Krom the perspective of school culture. Banks suggests tha, 
,„e ratio of minority staff to minority students should be 
..eflectivc of the community at large. Only one school district, 
Cuyahoga Heights, had a ratio of 1:1 or better. (Table B) 

♦ nf phantie is testing and 

The most, intransigen' aioa ol cndnht, 

assesstnent. Here the schools are caught in a quandary. On one hand 
,„c the politicians and parents calling lor accountability measured 
„y performance on standardized tests, and on the other hand is the 
multicultural movement which advocates more qualitative and 

n^irfimoter all the schools 
,;ullurally appropriate measures. On this parameter 

.studied have maintained the status quo of quantitative. 

standat-dized testing as the benchmark. Nowhere in the Policy 

Handbook reviewed were there discussions or explorations of 

alternative testing and assessment procedures for the general 
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school population, Thore was some alternatives available for home- 
schooled children and returning adults, but again these sevm to bo 
of the accommodation school of thought. 

Though it, is sad to say so, there was no school district among 
those studied that can be said to have more than half embraced the 
ideals of multicultural education, cultural diversity, or 
pluralism. At this time it would be fair to say that leadership 
towards multicultural education is not coming from the boards of 
education in Cuyahoga County suburban schools, 
Recommendat ions 

T!iis study was limited to reviewing only published documents. 
Six of Banks characteristics are subjective, dealing primarily with 
the attitudes of school personnel. Future studies are needed to 
assess these affective conditions. It is possible that while not 
rating well on the objective criteria, some of these schools may do 
very well in the subiective criteria. 

Assessing whether or not a school system is classifiable as H 
multicultural should not be limited to how well or poorly as system 
has accomodated or integrated the cultures of minorities :ntu the 
curriculum. Consideration should be given to whether a 
multicultural atmosphere will benefit those already enjoying 
privileged status. Students who fit the underlying paradigm of the 
Western European heritage are also limited in their development 
through a deprivation of meaningful, accurate information regarding 
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other cultural traditions. Multicultural education will not bo a 
fact until it is a curricular commitment in traditionally 
privileged settings as well as in systems that have substantial 
minority representation. Multicultural education is not an 
accomodation for the dispossessed only. It is a commitment to 
enlarging the perspectives of all students, without regard to the 
specific location of their school. It is a step beyond parochial 
exclusionary representation of the nature and composition of 
society and the world at large. 

Democratic ideals go beyond the simplistic notion of majority 
rule. Democratic ideals must include the protection of the minority 
from the tryanny of the majority. It is important to remember that 
both the jailer and the jailed are confined. Though the terms of 
their confinement may differ in magnitude the confinement is no 
less real in its damaging effects on both classes. Multicultural 
education is an empf)werment of both the privileged and the 
oppressed. Freedom for both will come from a curriculum that is 
committed to removing the "blinders" of the privileged and 
overcoming oppression of the excluded at the same time. 

The scope of the initial study was constrained by time and 
funding and so it is superficial in its findings. It is a pilot 
that suggest further investigation of the subject is warranted and 
could be of considerable interest and use to future and present 
po 1 i cymakers . 




Data Resources: 

Report'"^ ^'^""^ district. 1990-91 School Year Annual 

Bedford City School District, Policy Handbook 
Report'"'''' District, 1 990-91 School Year Annua] 

Berea City School District, Policy Handbook 

Brecksville-Broadview Heights City School District, 1990-91 
School Year Annual Report 

Cuyahoga Heights Local Schools, 1990-91 School Year Annual 

Cuyahoga Heights Local Schools, Policy Handbook 

Repirt ^'^^ ^""^'""^ District, 1 990-91 School Year Annual 

Euclid City School District, Policy Handbook 

Reporr^^ ^^^-^ District, 1 990-91 School Year Annual 

Lakewood Citv School District, Policy Handbook 

Repirt"''"^''' District, 1 990-91 School Year Annual 

Maple Heights City School District, Poli.'y Handbook 
North Olmsted Schools, 1990-91 School Year Annual Report 
North Olmsted Schools, Policy Handbook 

Olmsted Falls City School District, 1990-91 School Year Annual 

Olmsted Falls City Schools District, Policy Handbook 
Orange City Schools, 1990-91 School Year Annual Report 
Orange City Schools. Policy Handbook 
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Shaker Heights City School District, 1990-91 School Year 
Annual Report 

Shaker Heights City School District, Policy Handbook 

South Euclid-Lyndhurst Citv School District, 1990-91 School 
Year Annual Report 

South Euclid-Lyndhurst City School District, Policy Handbook 

Solon City School District, 1990-91 School Year Annual Report 

Solon City School District, Five Ynar Strategic Plan: 1990- 
1995, 

Solon City School District, Policy Handbook 

Strongsville City School District, 1990-91 School Year 
Annual Report 

Strongsville City School District, Policy Handbook 
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Suburb Geographic Distribution 



V^X .^.^s t s i de Subu r b^^ D j s t r i c t s 
Berea 

North Olmsted 
Olmsted Falls 

PfLr Eas t s i de S u bu r bs D i s t r i c t s 

Bedford 

Brecksvi 1 le-Broadview Heights 

Maple Heights 

Orange 

Solon 



Near West side. Suburbs. District: 

Lakewood 
Strongsvi He 



Near .Eastside S.uburbs.^^^ s 

Cuyahoga Heights 
Eucl id 

Shaker Heights 

South Eucl id-Lyndhurst 



Table A 



District Student Population Size (1990-91) 
(Source: Individual district Annual Reports) 



Bedford 
Berea 

Brecksvil le-Broadview Heights 

Cuyahoga Heights 

Euclid 

Lakewood 

Maple Heights 

North Olmsted 

Olmsted Falls 

Orange 

Shaker Heights 

South Euc] id-Lyndhurst 

Solon 

Strongsvi 1 j e 



3,883 
7,845 
3,032 
1 ,616 
5,521 
8,063 
3,376 
5,004 
2,589 
2,122 
4,879 
4,192 
3,477 
5,979 
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Appendix B 



MULTICULTURAL SCHOOL 
EVALUATION SCHEDULE 



DISTRTCT MULTICULTURAL FAMILY INSTRUCTION SCHOOL 

UiblK.Ui POLICY 1 INVOLVEMENT POLICY 3 CULTURE 4 

^ POLICY o (racial 

comp) 



0 



Berea 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Brecksvi 1 le- 
Broadview Hts. 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Cuyahoga Hts. 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Eucl id 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Lakewood 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Maple Hts. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Olmsted 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Olmsted Falls 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Orange 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Shaker Hts. 


1 


0 


0 


0 


S. Euclid- 
Lyndhurst 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Solon 


1* 


0 


0 


0 


Strongsvi lie 


0 


0 


0 


0 



(* - no explicit policy statement, however Cultural Diversity is 
directly address in the current 5 year Strategic Plan) 
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Table B 



Student and Staff 


Percentage Minority* 


Distribut ions 




(Source : I nd i v 


idual district Annual 


Repor t s ) 






Student s 


Certified 
Staff 


Ra t i o 


Bedford 


44.4 


4.6 


9.7:1 


Berea 


7.3 


1 .0 


7.3:1 


Brecksvi 1 le-Broadview Heights 5.0 


na 


na 


Cuyahoga Heights 


1 . 9 


4.0 


.5: 1 


Euci id 


33.0 


na 


na 


Lakev/ood 


4.4 


.5 


8.8:1 


Maple Heights 


3 3.0 


3.3 


10:1 


North Olmsted 


na 


na 


na 


Olmsted Falls 


2.4 


< .01 


300: 1 


Orange 


15.1 


3. 1 


4.8:1 


Shaker Heights 


51 . 5 


19.0 


2.7:1 


South Eucl id-Lyndhurst 


12.7 


na 


na 


Solon 


7.6 


<.01 


950: 1 


S t rongsv i lie 


4.2 


.83 


5.1:1 



( ^' Minority is defined as Non-Caucasian) 

( na - not avai lable ) 
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Appendix C 

Ten Character.ist i cs of the Multicultural School (J. Banks) 

The teachers and administrators have high expectations and positive^ 
attitudes towards students of color. 

The formalized curriculum reflects the experiences, cultures, and 
perspectives of a range of cultural and ethnic groups. (3) 

The teaching styles used by the teachers match the learning stylos 
of the students. 

The school (teachers, administrators, etc.) shows respect for the 
students' first language and dialects. 

The instrumental materials used in the school show events, 
situations, and concepts from the perspectives of a range of 
cultural, ethnic, and racial groups. 

The assessment and testing procedures used in the school are 
culturally sensitive and result in students of color being 
represented proportionately in classes for the gifted and talented. 
(3) 

The school culture and hidden curriculum (as evidenced by the 
racial composition of the staff, bulletin boards, disciplinary 
practices) reflect cultural and ethnic diversity, (4) 

The school counselors have high expectations for students of color 
and help these students to set career goals. 

The school has an effective plan for the active involvement of 
parents in the school. (2) 

The Board of Education has a policy on multicultural education that 
it effectively communicated to the professional and support staff. 
(1) 

{Highlighted characteristics werr the basis for thn criLerici] 
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